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THE LEGACY OF JESUS TO THE CHURCH 



H. T. ANDREWS 
New College, London, England 



The fundamental problem of the New Testament is to find out 
the answer to the question, What was the legacy which Jesus 
bequeathed to the church ? It is only when we have answered this 
question that we can face the further issue, What is the relation 
between later Christianity and " the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints" ? For before we can estimate the later accretions we 
must discover the original deposit which formed the datum and 
starting-point of Christianity. The supreme issue in the modern 
theological debate is, What did Jesus give and what did the 
church add ? 

Now when the cry of "back to Christ" was first raised, it was 
felt that the course of theology had been directed into a plain and 
simple path where it would be scarcely possible for it to miss the 
way. After the wearisome intricacies of the christological debate, 
it seemed such a simple thing to turn to the New Testament and 
take a stand upon the facts of history. The abandonment of 
metaphysical theology seemed to promise an end of all controversy. 
What could possibly be clearer than the portrait of Jesus drawn 
by the Evangelists in the Gospels ? What could be simpler than 
to extract from these Gospels the essential teaching of Jesus and 
build up the faith anew on this foundation ? Yet when the experi- 
ment came to be made it was soon found that the hopes of the opti- 
mists who had promised a simple and speedy reconstruction of 
faith on the basis of historical fact were doomed to swift disillu- 
sionment. The controversy about the facts and their true inter- 
pretation has been quite as acute as any controversy in the past 
about the metaphysical explanation of the person of Christ. The 
quest for the historical Jesus in modern times has been quite as hard 
and elusive a business as the quest for the Chalcedonian formula 
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in the fourth century. It is only necessary to follow the record 
of recent investigation in such books as Weinel's Jesus in the Nine- 
teenth Century or Schweitzer's Von Reimarus zu Wrede to under- 
stand the nemesis which has fallen on the heads of the theologians 
who thought they were setting the church a schoolboy's task when 
they urged it to seek the solution of its problems in the historical 
Jesus. The gulf that separates the Christ of Arius from the Christ 
of Athanasius or the Christ of Luther from the Christ of Calvin 
is insignificant compared with the chasm which divides the Jesus 
of Harnack from the Jesus of Schweitzer, or still more the Jesus 
of Bousset from the Christ of Feine and Forsyth. 



The answers given by modern scholars to the question, What 
constitutes the main element in the legacy of Jesus to his followers ? 
are bewildering in their diversity. It is almost a case of quot 
homines tot sententiae. 

1. One school of thought, of which Harnack may be taken as 
the typical representative, holds that the real contribution of 
Jesus to Christianity lies in his moral and religious teaching, and 
according to Harnack the gospel consists of "the knowledge and 
recognition of God as the Father, the certainty of redemption, 
humility and joy in God, energy, and brotherly love. Jesus directed 
men's attention to great questions. He promised them grace and 
mercy. He required them to decide whether they would have 
God or Mammon, an eternal or an earthly life, the soul or the 
body, humility or self-righteousness, love or selfishness." To 
Harnack, Jesus is par excellence the Teacher and Revealer of God's 
will and way of life. 

2. Another type of thought, which has become very prominent 
of late, lays the chief stress on the apocalyptic side of the teaching 
of Jesus. The gospel consisted mainly in the proclamation of a 
great hope, the hope of his own speedy return to the world and the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. The mind of Jesus was 
concerned not with the present but with the future. His teaching 
was merely an interim ethic intended to tide over the interval until 
the consummation could be realized. According to Kirsopp Lake, 
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for instance, the legacy of Jesus comprised three points: (a) the 
insistence upon the universal need of repentance; (b) the belief 
that he himself was the Messiah, but only in the lower connotation 
of the term; (c) the conviction that the Parousia would take place 
in the near future and be followed by the restitution of all things. 

3. A third school finds the essence of the gospel in the social 
teaching of Jesus. "Foremost and grandest among the teach- 
ings of Christ," said Mazzini, "were these two inseparable truths: 
'There is but one God and all men are the Sons of God,' 'One is 
your Father and all ye are brethren.' " The goal of Christianity 
lies in the establishment of a Christian socialism. 

4. Then there is the extreme evangelical theory, according to 
which the significance of Jesus lies not in what he said but in what 
he did. It was his death upon the cross and that alone which 
constituted his gospel. Everything about him that matters may 
be summed up in the words, " God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son"! 

5. Others again find the secret of the gospel almost exclusively 
in the fact of the incarnation. They take their stand upon the 
statement "The word became flesh and tabernacled amongst us" 
and regard the rest of the New Testament as a mere commentary 
on this text. Their theology is summed up in the phrase of Athana- 
sius, "God became man that man might become God." 

6. Others again regard the founding of the church or the institu- 
tion of the sacraments or the creation of the Apostolate as the 
fountainhead of the Christian ministry as the most important 
element in the work of Jesus. 

Two general remarks may be made in criticism of these different 
interpretations of the legacy of Jesus. In the first place suspicion 
must always attach to every theory which attempts to reduce the 
significance of Jesus to a simple formula. It is always possible 
to find a formula for physical phenomena, but personality is a 
different matter, and the greater the personality the more impossible 
the task becomes. What formula for instance would suffice to 
describe the many-sided activities of the genius of a Gladstone? 
Jesus is and .always will be infinitely greater than any formula that 
can be invented to define him. 
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Secondly, all these theories fall under the stricture of the 
old criticism: "Theologians are generally right in what they 
affirm and wrong in what they deny"; for what all these inter- 
pretations do is to take some aspect of the work of Christ and treat 
it as if it were the sum total of the whole. Their error lies not so 
much in what they assert as in the exclusive importance which 
they attach to their own particular view. They are guilty in 
most of the cases of the intellectual crime of taking a fraction of 
the truth and treating it as if it were an exhaustive statement of 
the whole truth. 

II 

As our conclusions are bound to be affected by our historical 
presuppositions, we must necessarily attempt to reach an under- 
standing with regard to the value of our sources and the critical 
method to be adopted in making use of them, before it is possible 
for us to claim credence for our results. 

The primary data are of course to be found in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and more particularly in the original sources out of which 
those gospels were composed. We have often been warned that 
the synoptic picture of Jesus is overdrawn — and that we must avoid 
the exaggerations of hero worship. But there is at any rate the 
possibility that in some particulars the picture may be underdrawn. 
Jesus was always "above his reporters," as Matthew Arnold so 
constantly insists. He was always hampered in his teaching by the 
prejudice and want of understanding in the minds of his hearers. 
He had to educate his disciples before he could impart to them his 
full teaching, and alas! it was not till toward the end of his career 
that they proved capable of understanding his greatest truths. 
The New Testament refuses to admit that the legacy of Christ 
must be restricted to the teaching of the historical Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel puts into his mouth the words, "I have many 
things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them now." There must 
always be doubt whether this saying is a genuine logion of Jesus, 
but there can be no doubt that the early Christians believed that 
the last word of Christ to the church was not spoken during his 
earthly life. 
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It is at this point that the commonly accepted canons of his- 
torical criticism break down. If we were dealing with an ordinary 
personality, the Synoptic Gospels ought to form our chief, if not 
our exclusive, court of appeal in our quest for historical truth. 
But if Jesus was what the New Testament represents him to be, 
then we cannot measure the evidence by the usual standards. We 
have to take into consideration the possibility, which the Fourth 
Gospel seems to regard as a certainty, that the development from 
the Synoptic Gospels to Paulinism may have been made under the 
direct guidance and inspiration of the Spirit of Christ, though if 
this thesis is to be established it must be proved that the roots of 
the later development are to be found in the earlier teaching. 

Secondly, we may supplement the evidence of the Synoptic 
Gospels by taking into consideration the primitive faith of the 
early Christian church, which in the first instance must have been 
derived from Jesus himself. This new set of data makes at any 
rate one valuable contribution to our study. It enables us to 
realize the significance which was attached to the resurrection. 
The resurrection is only the postscript to the Gospels; in the faith 
of the early church it is the central fact round which everything 
else seems to revolve. But here again there are limitations to the 
value of the method. Our evidence is scanty and beset with critical 
difficulties. The speeches in Acts are by no means free from 
suspicion, and the material in the Epistles of Paul is comparatively 
slight. Moreover we must always remember that first state- 
ments are inevitably crude and incomplete. Even the illumination 
which came from the resurrection did not suffice to enable the 
apostles to see at first the full light of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Another method of supplementing the data in the Synoptic 
Gospels is to take the common elements which we find in the dif- 
ferent types of theology represented in the New Testament. We 
may be sure that these common elements, which belong to all the 
types, reach back to a very primitive period and afford us a scien- 
tific criterion for discovering the beliefs which were current in 
primitive Christianity and which may therefore be presumed to 
have come from Jesus himself. It may be regarded as perfectly 
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certain that these truths form the matrix out of which the later 
phases of Christianity were evolved, and they therefore supply us 
with material to remedy the deficiencies of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Ill 

So much for the method. Now let us attempt to summarize 
the results which may be gleaned from its use. 

1. The greatest legacy which Jesus bequeathed to his followers 
was undoubtedly the legacy of himself. It was the transcendent 
personality of Christ that dominated not only his contemporaries 
but all the later converts in the Apostolic age. No ordinary 
categories were adequate to describe the effect produced by Jesus 
on his hearers and followers. Even the title Messiah failed to 
convey all that he was to the men who knew him best. It is one 
of the greatest miracles in the history of thought that within 
thirty years of the crucifixion, by a daring leap of the imagination, 
the apostle Paul came to regard Jesus as the source and center 
and goal of the cosmic universe. And yet that audacious assertion 
seems to have been accepted on all sides without challenge or 
cavil, because in the experience of the church Jesus had proved 
himself worthy of the highest terms that thought could find to 
describe him. Everything else in the New Testament derives its 
value from the personality of Jesus. The ethical teaching is 
authoritative because it is the teaching of Jesus. The cross gains 
all its meaning from the fact that it was Jesus who died. From 
the very beginning Christianity was Christ. He is something 
infinitely more than the founder of a religion. He himself is 
the center and core of that religion. 

Moreover, we must always remember that the legacy which 
Jesus bequeathed to the church in his own personality is not limited 
to his historical appearance in Palestine. The modern attempt to 
distinguish between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith is 
a false antithesis utterly unknown to the New Testament. The 
two conceptions are linked together by the fact of the resurrection. 
Faith in the living and eternal Christ is the natural implicate of 
the resurrection. Jesus bequeathed to the church not merely 
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a great and holy memory but a living and abiding presence, not 
merely the thought of one who had "greatly lived and greatly 
died," but the thought of one who was alive forever more. 

2. Jesus bequeathed to the church a great conception of God. 
It must never be forgotten that in all his teaching Jesus is always 
speaking against a well-defined background. His message can 
be understood only when it is read in the light of the context of 
contemporary thought. Jewish theology had made God remote 
and distant. If he was not the great unknowable, he was at any 
rate in current ritual the great unapproachable, save through the 
medium of intercessors and mediators. The ideas of love and 
fatherhood were indeed present in some degree in the current con- 
ception of God, but they were at the circumference of theology 
and not at its center. Jesus brought them from the circumference 
to the center and made them the governing ideas in his new revela- 
tion of God. Jesus transformed God from a grand Lama who 
could only be approached by the High Priest once a year into a 
loving and merciful Father who was always ready to welcome his 
children and denied access to none. Jesus never for a moment 
canceled or minimized the great attribute of holiness which is so 
prominent in the Old Testament conception of God. It is only 
the false implications which had been read into the term by Jewish 
priests and school men that he attacks. The comparatively slight 
references to the holiness of God in the Gospels must not therefore 
be taken to signify that Jesus made light of the idea. The holiness 
of God was an axiom accepted alike by Jesus and his opponents. 
The emphasis which is laid upon the love and fatherhood of God 
is largely due to the situation at the time. Under other circum- 
stances it is not inconceivable that the stress might have been laid 
in a different place. The main contention of Jesus seems to be 
that the attribute of holiness in God does not result, as current 
Jewish theology supposed, in remoteness and unapproachableness, 
but flows out in love and mercy and salvation; and it must never 
be forgotten that the infinite love and boundless mercy of God are 
linked in the teaching of Jesus with a stern severity which does 
not hesitate to doom the recalcitrant sinner "to the outer darkness 
where there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth." 
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3. Jesus in his teaching gave the church a supreme moral ideal. 
Space forbids any attempt to analyze or even indicate the scope 
of his ethical teaching. This teaching was of course always 
strictly relevant to the situation as it existed in Palestine at the 
time, but it embodied great principles which are of eternal value. 
The far-reaching and revolutionary effects of these principles have 
not even yet been realized to the full. 

In the early church the ethical standards set up by Jesus were 
regarded as absolutely authoritative. When the apostle Paul 
for instance found that Jesus had made some pronouncement upon 
an issue of vital importance, e.g., the question of marriage and 
divorce, that pronouncement was regarded as finally settling the 
matter. From that court there was no appeal. And Jesus himself 
definitely stated in the Sermon on the Mount that his teaching 
was the basis of religion. A man who built upon " these sayings of 
mine" was building upon a rock which no storms could ever shake. 
A man who built upon any other foundation was building on shifting 
sand, and his house was doomed to collapse at the first touch of the 
whirlwind. The modern tendency to regard the ethical and social 
principles of Jesus as merely of interim and temporary value, or 
to look upon them as out of touch with reality, is entirely false 
to the spirit of the New Testament and directly opposed to the 
attitude which Jesus himself adopted. 

One of the most interesting features in the teaching of Jesus 
is that religion and ethics are always identified in the closest way. 
Every action which a man performs is an action toward God. God 
is always the third party in every transaction. "In as much 
as ye did it to one of the least of these my little ones, ye did it unto 
me." By virtue of this relationship a wrong action is always 
something more than a crime; it becomes a sin. It has often 
been asserted that Jesus "did not worry much about men's sins," 
but as a matter of fact the real truth lies in the actual reverse of 
this statement. It is perfectly true that Jesus said very little 
about sin in the abstract, but he said a great deal about sins in the 
concrete. As Beyschlag puts it, " Jesus spoke little of sin in general 
and proposed no doctrine of it, least of all a doctrine of its origin. 
He presupposed it as a fact and showed its evil nature by the 
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penalties he attached to it." The keynote of his preaching is the 
word "repent." The true attitude of man to God is illustrated 
in the humble prayer of one who said, "God be merciful to me a 
sinner." The repentance of a solitary sinner brings joy to the 
angels of heaven. Even sins of omission are punished in the 
severest way. What could be more stern than the doom pro- 
nounced upon the man who hid his talent in the earth — "Cast ye 
out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness" ? 

To attempt to separate the ethical from the religious teaching 
of Jesus is to rend a seamless robe. To Jesus ethic is religion 
(though of course not the whole of religion) and religion is ethic. 
To divorce the two is fatal. It is as great a mistake to base every- 
thing on the religious side of the teaching of Jesus and sit loosely 
to his ethic as it is to base everything on his ethic and ignore his 
theology. 

4. The revelation of a supreme moral ideal by itself alone would 
have been a mere mockery of human need. The world had moral 
ideals in abundance — not indeed as perfect as the ideal of Jesus — 
but still of great beauty and power. The legacy of Jesus can never 
be estimated by measuring the differentia between his own moral 
ideal and the moral ideals of Greek philosophy. Such a differentia 
of course undoubtedly exists, but it does not explain Christianity. 
The search for the ideal is after all only one of the quests of life, 
and by no means the most difficult. It is one thing " to know the 
highest when we see it;" it is quite a different thing to be able 
to attain to it. Philosophy had failed in the past for lack of a 
sufficiently powerful moral dynamic. Like the Venus of Milo, 
it was beautiful to the last degree, but it had no arms and hands, 
and so could not reach down to save the world. Its impotence 
and futility found expression in the lament of Ovid, "Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor." 

Now if we look at the matter merely from the point of view of 
ethic, the demand of the world was for bbvapis — power to attain. 
Oh that a man might arise in me 
That the man I am might cease to be. 

But if ethic and religion are to be identified, if wrongdoing is 
not merely a crime against man but a sin against God (as is always 
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the case in the teaching of Jesus), a new problem arises which com- 
pletely dwarfs the other — the problem that finds expression in the 
anguished cry of Job, "How can a man be just with God?" 

It was the answer which Jesus gave to this problem that was 
felt by the apostle Paul and indeed by all the writers of the Apos- 
tolic age, to be the supreme element in his legacy to the church. 
And there is little doubt that if we were compelled to adopt a 
single formula to express the contribution which Jesus made to 
religion, it would have to be this: "There is no other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we must be saved;" For herein 
lies the real differentia which marks Jesus off from all others. As 
a teacher, the differentia between Jesus and the sages is measurable; 
as a Savior, it is infinite. 

The objection will at once be raised, however, that the Synoptic 
Gospels do not supply us with sufficient evidence to bear the weight 
of this conclusion. It must of course be admitted that there is a 
startling discrepancy of emphasis upon this point between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the rest of the New Testament. There is 
not in words at any rate the same stress upon the significance of 
the cross in the statements of the Gospels that we find everywhere 
else in the New Testament. Jesus seems even to speak at times 
as if repentance were the only thing needed for the salvation of the 
soul, and it is only on two occasions that he attaches specific value 
to his own death as an act of redemption. 

But before we draw too hasty a conclusion from these data 
there are certain facts which we ought to take into consideration. 

a) The revelation of the meaning of the cross was the most 
difficult lesson which Jesus had to teach his disciples, since it 
seemed to be in such flat contradiction to the common hopes and 
aspirations of the age. It was therefore only at the end of his 
career, when his followers had been sufficiently educated to receive 
his explanation, that the revelation could be made at all. 

b) It is a point in great dispute whether Jesus himself fully 
comprehended the necessity and significance of his death till the 
later stages in his ministry. There is some evidence, though it 
must be allowed that it is not strong enough to admit of demon- 
strative proof, that at first Jesus looked upon preaching as the 
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main mission of his life, and it was only when he realized that 
preaching was too weak a weapon to break down the power of sin 
that he came to see that something more was needed — the supreme 
sacrifice upon the cross. 

c) There are two explicit statements which can scarcely be 
explained away or robbed of their meaning: "The Son of Man is 
come to give his life a ransom for many" and the formula at the 
communion service, "This cup is the new Covenant in my blood," 
a formula which definitely asserts that the death of Christ estab- 
lished a new covenant — relationship between God and man. 

d) All the circumstances of the crucifixion point in the same 
direction. If the teaching of Jesus were the supreme element in 
his legacy, why did he go out of his way to bring death upon him- 
self ? Why did he set his face to go up to Jerusalem at all ? The 
narrative seems to imply that at the end Jesus attached far more 
importance to his cross than to his teaching, and felt that it must 
not be postponed even to enable him to consolidate his work as a 
teacher, or to accept the inviting appeal of the Greeks to undertake 
a mission to them. No, even if we were tied down to the narrative 
in the Synoptic Gospels we should be forced to admit that there are 
elements in the Gospels which cannot be explained except on the 
lines of a doctrine of the atonement such as was afterward con- 
structed by the theologians of the Apostolic age. 

5. The question now arises, Did Jesus seek to establish a 
church? Was the institution of the church part of the legacy 
which he left to the world ? Two objections to such a supposition 
leap into the mind at once. First, the center of interest for Jesus 
was the Kingdom and not the church, for the two are certainly 
not identical. The word church is found only twice on his lips, 
and there is considerable doubt about the authenticity of these 
utterances, since they are found only in Matthew's Gospel. And 
moreover, even if the utterances are genuine, it is by no means 
certain that the word church is used with its later technical connota- 
tion. Secondly, the undoubted belief of Jesus in the speedy 
occurrence of the Parousia seems to preclude the possibility that 
he could display any interest even in laying the foundation of the 
later Ecclesia. 
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Yet, though we are bound to admit the absence of any- 
explicit instructions with regard to the formation of the church, 
the idea of the church as a Christian society seems to be implicit 
in his teaching. There can be little doubt that Jesus did set him- 
self to create a fellowship of his followers. As the author of Ecce 
Homo puts it : 

To organize a society and bind the members of it together by the closest 
ties were the business of his life. For this reason it was that he called men 
away from their homes, imposed upon some a wandering life, upon others the 
sacrifice of their property, and endeavoured by all means to divorce them from 
their former connections. For this reason he established a society which was 
through all the ages to remind Christians of their indissoluble union. Thus 
the resemblance between Christ and the ancient philosophers vanishes on 
examination. He was the founder of a society to which for a time he found 
it convenient to give instruction; they gave instruction to pupils who found 
it convenient to form themselves into a society for the sake of receiving it. 
Christianity abhors isolation, it gathers men into a society and binds them in 
the closest manner to each other and to Christ. 

Surely Seeley is right. The idea of the Christian brotherhood 
could never have sprung into existence so early and so instinc- 
tively unless it had been the necessary implication of the teaching 
of Jesus. The band of disciples formed a precedent not only for 
the formation of the church but for the creation of the Christian 
ministry. When Jesus sent out the Twelve to preach in his name, 
he authorized by his precept and example the setting apart of men 
to whom the divine call has come for the preaching of the gospel 
and the work of the ministry. But though the formation of a 
church and an order of ministers seems to be implied in the teaching 
of Jesus, there is nothing in that teaching which ties us down to 
a particular type of either church or ministry. We cannot go 
farther than the assertion that that form of organization must 
inevitably be most in accordance with his teaching which gives 
the most adequate expression to his mind and will, and best 
embodies the essential principles of the gospel which he preached 
and lived. 

6. It is possible to mention only one other point, but that 
certainly must not be omitted. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that among the legacies which Jesus bequeathed to the church are 
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the sacraments. The question of the sacraments raises immense 
critical problems into which it is not possible to enter here. It 
seems to be quite certain that Jesus adopted from his predecessor 
the sacrament of baptism as the rite and ordinance of entrance 
into the Kingdom. Whether he regarded it as a symbol or as 
something more than a symbol must always be more or less a matter 
of controversy in view of the scantiness of the evidence in the Synop- 
tics. The appendix to Mark and the Fourth Gospel seem to regard 
baptism as a sine qua non for entrance into the Kingdom, but these 
statements may simply be the reflections of later thought. The 
same difficulty meets us when we come to consider the exact import 
which Jesus attached to the communion service. It was certainly 
a sacrament of remembrance, and as certainly in the time of Paul 
something much more than that — "the Communion of the body 
and blood of Christ." Some kind of transformation was bound 
to take place, for in all our records the communion is brought into 
direct association with the Parousia. Probably the original inten- 
tion of the founder was stated in some such words as those which 
have been transmitted to us by Paul, "As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do shew the Lord's death till He come." 
As the promise of the Parousia faded, it was inevitable that a new 
set of ideas should be introduced into the Lord's Supper. 

Such in general outline are the chief elements in the legacy of 
Jesus. There are some points which have necessarily been omitted 
in this brief survey, e.g., the apocalyptic hope and the eschatology, 
both of which would need more detailed treatment than the scope 
of this present article permits. But the great conclusion we have 
reached is this: The church of today needs the whole Christ, 
Christ in his fulness and entirety, and not merely a part of his 
message or his work. It is a fatal mistake, a mistake which has 
been too often made in the past, to isolate a single element in his 
teaching and treat it as if it represented the complete gospel. 



